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PREFACE 



If a historian of the future were to write a history of occupa- 
tional education in the United States during the twentieth century, 
the chapter devoted to the decade of the 1970* s would probably deal 
primarily with the themes of educational program improvement and 
program assessment. These two problems are among the most signifi- 
cant facing occupational educators today. The continually increasing 
participation of the Federal government in the funding of occupational 
education programs has conditioned ~x concomitant increase in Federal 
interest in how the taxpayer's dollar is being spent. A great part of 
this interest is in the effect that programs of occupational educa- 
tion are producing. 

The assessment of the effects of occupational education programs 
should naturally be of great concern to those presently involved in 
the accreditation of occupational education programs and institutions. 

As one of the agencies currently involved in the attempt to promote 
and maintain the quality of occupational education institutions, the 
responsibility for assessing program effects would also seem to be 
theirs. It was partly in the spirit of underscoring this responsibility 
that the Center for Occupational Education undertook a project, 
directed by Dr. Charles Ward, designed to inquire into the present 
state of accreditation of occupational education in the United States. 
This project, with its results soon to be published by the Center for 
Occupational Education, provided the impetus for the national con- 
ference on accreditation reported in this volume. The intent of the 
conference was to bring together representatives from all areas con- 
cerned with accreditation and assessment of occupational education, 
and to provide a forum for the discussion of one of our most pressing 
problems. 

The Center would like to extend its appreciation to all those 
who attended the conference, with a special note of gratitude to those 
who presented papers or served on panels. Special acknowledgement is 
due Dr. Charles Ward, conference chairman, for his services in organ- 
izing and presiding over the conference. The planning committee for 
the conference included Lane C. Ash, Bob E. Childers, Otto P. Legg, 

Jerry W. Miller, John R. Proffitt, Kenneth G. Skaggs, Jack A. Wilson, 
and Charles H. Rogers, who also provided technical assistance in his 
capacity as Director of Services and Conferences for the Center. The 
guidance and assistance of all these men is gratefully acknowledged. 

Thanks are also due Dr. Charles Mercer of North Carolina State 
University for his professional assistance in providing a pre-publica- 
tion review of the conference report. Finally, the professional 
assistance of the technical and clerical staff of the Center for 
Occupational Education in preparing and producing this report is 
acknowledged. 




John K. Coster 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



One of the major problems facing occupational educators is the 
effective assessment of the quality of programs of postsecondary occu- 
pational education. As Congress has increased federal appropriations 
for vocational-technical education, it has also made some concomitant 
demands, It has asked for demonstration that such education is ful- 
filling the needs of the students it is intended to serve, meeting the 
demands of employers for skilled craftsmen and technicians, and is of 
sufficient quality to provide the graduates with adequate knowledge and 
skill to successfully enter and advance in the occupation for which he 
has trained. Congress has used several avenues of approach to determine 
if these conditions are adequately met, but has relied most heavily on 
state plans for occupational education, the establishment of advisory 
committees for each state and one for the nation, and with increasing 
frequency, the independent extralegal accrediting agencies and asso- 
c ia tions . 

The need for a national conference on accreditation of public 
pos tsecondary occupational education was recognized as a result of a 
national study of accreditation undertaken by the Center for Occupational 
Education at North Carolina State University. The study examined the 
administrative structures, clientele and standards and evaluative criteria 
used by the regional and specialized accrediting agencies to accredit 
institutions offering programs of postsecondary occupational education. 
Also included in the study were an analysis of state programs of evalu- 
ation or accreditation of postsecondary institutions and an analysis of 
the role of the federal government in the a ccredita tion of postsecondary 
occupational education. The study showed that a majority of occupational 
educators included in the study questioned the relevance and validity of 
standards and evaluative criteria used by the accrediting associations in 
the accreditation of occupational education; they also demonstrated a 
lack of knowledge of what was actually taking place in accreditation and 
the purposes of accreditation as perceived by the accrediting agencies. 

In essence, it was found that communications between accrediting asso- 
ciation officials and occupational educators were inadequate to resolve 
the problems of meaningful evaluation and accreditation of postsecondary 
occupa tiona 1 education . 

Hence, a national conference on accreditation of public post- 
secondary occupational education was seen as a vehicle for (1) bridging 
the communication gap between the accrediting agencies and occupational 
educators; (2) providing for increased understanding of the present state 
of accreditation of occupational education, and (3) providing a forum for 
the identification, discussion, and recommendation of feasible solutions 
to the problems of accreditation of public postsecondary occupational 
education. 

The report which follows contains the highlights of the presen- 
tations at the conference and indicates the extent to which those who 
participated voiced concerns and recommended solutions to the problems 
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discussed. It is hoped that the recommended solutions will be positively 
considered by those to which directed, for it was the consensus of the 
conference that these recommended solutions would go far toward solving 
the problems brought about by the increased emphasis upon accreditation 
of postsecondary occupational education. 

Acknowledgement is made and gratitude expressed to those indi- 
viduals who served on the planning committee for the conference and to 
those individuals who made presentations or otherwise participated in the 
conference program. Whatever success the conference has or may experience 
in accomplishing its objectives is attributable to the efforts of these 
individuals. 



C.F.W. 
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CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 



1. Increase participants’ understanding of the present state of accre- 
ditation of postsecondary occupational education including scope, 
administrative structure, membership, policymaking, and standards 
and evaluative criteria used. 

2. Increase participants’ understanding of the availability and use 
of various scientific evaluative techniques in the process of 
accreditation. 

3. Identify the urgent problems in the area of accreditation of public 
postsecondary occupational education. 

4. Recommend feasible solutions to the problems of accreditation of 
public postsecondary occupational education. 
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OPENING REMARKS 



Felix C. Robb, Executive Director 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 



To those of you who come from outside the environs of this metro- 
polis, I say "Welcome to Atlanta?" You are across the street and two 
short blocks away from the headquarters of the Southern Associations of 
Colleges and Schools. We invite you to visit us. 

For all of us who will participate in this National Conference, 

I hope the next 2 \ days will not only be time well spent but will produce 
the kind of honest probing for facts and the kind of frank sharing of 
divirgent viewpoints that can move education along toward some better 
destiny. 

The Announced concern of this Conference is public pos tsecondary 
occupational educa t lon --its status, and its quest for quality through a 
process we call "accredits tion , " The major question is, "Where do we go 
from here?" 

Like the tumultous society which it serves, American education at 
this point is in ferment and travail. It is caught between the driving 
forces of an expanding population with dramatically rising aspirations, 
expectations, and demands--on the one hand--and, on the other, a very 
conservative set of countervailing inadequacies and inertias. One of 
these is the widespread reluctance of citizens to be taxed further and 
the consequent "money squeeze." Another inertial force is our resistence 
in some quarters to changes in the traditional content, character, modes, 
and structures of education. The territories of education were long ago 
staked out and vested interests are not prone to accept reformulations. 

But new concepts are abroad in the land--and they will not be 
easily put dovm. They are universality and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, accountability of institutions and agencies, emphasis on indi- 
vidual freedom and fulfillment, and a new dignity and importance for 
occupations and occupational education. 

We are assembled to deal with one of the newest and most signi- 
ficant educational developments of this century: i.e., the emergence of 
vocational and technical education as a major factor in the total educa- 
tional enterprise of an industrial nation. 

It is going to be necessary for occupational education in this 
country to be vastly improved in its quality, availability, and image 
at every level--from the elementary school through the highest graduate 
program. 
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It is equally important* that occupational education be viewed in 
a broad context-~not as a "thing apart" but as a process that has value 
for all and particular value for some. 

From being a subject of slight interest to educators generally, 
vocational and technical education have become so important that com- 
petition for their control has erupted. I see no virtue or value, however, 
in perpetuating ancient feuds nor should the students, for whom' all 
education exists, be whip-sawed by unyielding protagonists of one philo- 
sophy of education and another, or between those who believe in program 
accreditation and those who think institution-wide accreditation is the 
way. 



I personally believe that within the framework of voluntary, 
institution-based, regional accreditation lies a sound approach to our 
needs IF (and that is a big u IF rl ) -- IF. the benefits of program accre- 
ditation can be melded into the institution-wide approach (and I believe 
they can); und IF the regional accrediting associations themselves can 
work more closely together to present, for the non-profit sector at least, 
a united approach that can serve the nation; and I£ not one or two or 
three but all six regional agencies will recognize that what we have done 
iki the past is not enough to meet the present challenge. 

I can speak with a degree of pride about the Southern Asso- 
ciation^ approach: the new dimensions of quality assessment and improve- 

ment in our community junior college accreditation efforts and in our new 
Committee on Occupational Education which serves a small group of pre- 
viously disfranchised institutions--but which can also serve as a focal 
point of continuous concern for experimentation and innovation, for model- 
building and resource development. 

We are to hear a report by Dr. Charles Ward of the Center for 
Occupational Education on a study he has conducted, as well as from a 
number of experienced and distinguished leaders in the field of accre- 
ditation. I have not read Dr. Ward's study but he gave some of us a peek 
at it recently in Chicago at a meeting called by the Education Commission 
of the States and the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions for 
Higher Education. I have an idea the study will be both challenging and 
be challenged. Under the aegis of the Center for Occupational Education 
I presume that Dr. Ward has had a totally free hand to gather what data 
was available to him and to make whatever interpretations and Judgments 
he felt were warranted, I trust that we will learn from hi\u and that he 
will gain from the critiques of you who are assembled. 

Thus it is in the spirit of seeking suitable paths to worthy goals 
and in the best tradition of reason and dissent that this Conference is 
opened. 
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THE CONTINUING NEED FOR NONGOVERNMENTAL ACCREDITATION 



Frank G. Dickey, Executive Director 
National Commission on Accrediting 
Washington, D. C. 

Highlight s of Presentation 

1. Whereas other countries throughout the world have established 
ministries of education to govern their Institutions and regulate the 
quality of their schools on a national basis, the United States has 
approved the assessment of the quality of educational programs and 
Institutions through nongovernmental accreditation. Tills la In large 
pari, attributable to the construction of our Constitution which, by 
virtue of its omission of education, relegates control to the various 
states . 



2. Because of fifty different state approaches to education, 
the need has developed for identifying institutions which meet certain 
minimum standards of quality. This identification of minimum standards 
serves to enable students to transfer from one Institution to another 
and serves to protect society as a whole. 

3. Accrediting associations also serve to protect the freedom 
and integrity of Institutions by acting as a bulwark against unusual 

or extraordinary pressures exerted: by governmental and political bodies, 
local communities, citizen's groups, church groups, professional organi- 
zations, and others. Tills protection should not, however, be construed 
as an attempt to stifle normal and legitimate criticisms from any group. 

4. The alternatives to nongovernmental accreditation arc a 
federal system of accreditation operated by the federal government or 
Individual state programs of accreditation. Hie first alternative <s 
of questionable constitutionality, and the second must be predicated 
upon the false assumption that each state would accept the accreditation 
decisions of all the other states. Despite its present faults, non- 
governmental accreditation still represents the best and most efficient 
method we have for assessing the quality of education. 

5. Hie new realities of federal governmental participation in 
the development of the nation's system of posesecondary education demand 
new and realistic philosophical and psychological positions on the part 
of occroditlng organizations. Time is at hand for a process of "cooper- 
ative interaction" between the accrediting associations and the federal 
government. Implicit In this term is a recognition or the part of accre- 
ditation that the federal government is now an indisputably dynamic par- 
ticipant in the process of shaping American higher education. 

6. Federal funding of education has become an integral part of 
our national Bocial policy. While this effort at the present time is 
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largely programmatic Insofar as higher education Is concerned, it may 
reasonably be expected that s federal "general support" funding program 
for higher education -will materialise subsequent to the Vietnamese 
conflict. 



7. The federal government should neither be viewed as an anta* 
gonlst nor as presenting an Inherent threat to the autonomy of higher 
education, but the history of the federal government's relat lonships 
to the various policy-formulating Institutions of our society presents 

a pattern of enhanced federal power wherever these other societal lnstt* 
tut Ions (state governments, etc.) fall to react In a responsible manner 
to contemporary social pressures. If the policy organs of American 
higher education fall to master the challenge confronting them, they 
must inevitably accept the federal government as the dominant formulator 
of educational policy. 

8. Compatible with the valid Interests and claims of American 
higher education, the accrediting associations should function so as to 
Inform, persuade, and enlighten the various agencies of the federal 
government regarding their perception of the best Interests of the 
higher education community, and of society as a whole; the accrediting 
bodies should acquaint themselves with the federal pol icy-mfklng process 
relative to higher education. Positively, the accrediting organisations 
should respond to the valid requests for action and leadership made upon 
them by the federal government. In so doing, the accrediting bodies 
might serve notice that they accept the federal government as a proper, 
creative participant In the effort toward elevating the quality of 
America's system of higher cducation--and a partner whose Interests they 
will respect. 

9. While believing strongly in the concept of nongovernmental 
accreditation, it must be conceded that, as currently operated, accre- 
ditation Is not giving emphasis to the essential elements In our edu- 
cational endeavors. Too frequently, in our attempt to conform to measur- 
able "standards," we have given emphasis to the peripheral aspects of 
the institution and have missed the essential factors in an educational 
undertaking. These essential factors are the teacher and the manner in 
which the learning process is conducted. 

10. Rather than counting the number of Ph.D. 's or ttw number of 
courses given in a specific field, we should, relying on our knowledge 
of human behavior and predictability, concorn ourselves with searching 
for signs of great teaching and for proof that the Interaction of teacher 
and student essential to learning la actually taking place. To this end 
emphasis should be placed upon evidence of creative teaching and the 
ability of the institution Co turn out students who are intellectually 
curious and possess a world-encompassing social consciousness. Attention 
to these two essential emphases will call for a change in both standards 
and procedures. 

11. In the final analysis there is no agency or group better able 
to assist in upgrading the quality of our educational institutions and 
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protecting the integrity oi these colleges and universities than the 
accrediting associations) These are not agencies operated by one man* 
or by a small clique, or by one party or one denomination . They are 
large, broadly based operations depending upon the principles of self* 
regulation and self-control reflected through cooperatively devised 
standards arrived at by the consent of all the constituent or^anlaatlons. 
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TUB CURRENT STATE OP ACCREDITATION OP POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Charles P. Ward, Research Associate 
Center for Occupational Education 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Hlehll&hta of Pt efleixiauLoa 



1. Since the extralegal accrediting associations are presently 

serving a governmental function by determining institutional eligibility 
for substantial amounts of federal funds, the reliability of the instru* 
ments used in the accrediting process and the validity of such instru* 
ments in predicting quality in programs of occupational education is a 
public concern. Other legitimate areas of concern include: the extent 

to which these regional and specialized accrediting agencies and asso* 
clatlons possess the expertise to make judgments concerning occupational 
education; the extent to which persons possessing expertise In occu- 
pational education are represented on decision* and pollcy*maklng boards; 
and the extent to which the public Interest Is protected by the Inclusion 
on decision* and pol icymaking boards of Individuals who represent the 
public Interest and do not have a vested Interest Ir the actions of the 
agency or association. 

Regional Accrediting Associations 

2. Among the regional associations the approaches to accre* 
dilation A oostsecondary occupational education are numerous, and none 
seem adequate to the task. Postsccondary institutions offering occu* 
pational education but not awarding associate degrees are eligible for 
accreditation <n only the Southern and the New England Associations. 

Within these two associations associate degree granting technical insti- 
tutes and two-year colleges offering job oriented occupational education 
are accredited by the commissions which accredit four-year colleges and 
universities. Non-degree granting institutions in the New England Associa- 
tion aro accredited by an ad hoc committee under the public secondary 
school commission and in the Southern Association by a recently formed 
Committee on Occupational Education. These variations exist even though 
the programs may be identical in scope, level and intent between the 
degree granting and non-degree granting institutions. In the Middle 
States Association, the Northwest Association and the North Central Asso- 
ciation only degree granting institutions are, at this time, eligible 

for consideration for accreditation, in each instance by the commission 
which accredits four-year colleges and universities. (The North Centtal 
Association is taking steps to extend eligibility to non-degree granting 
institutions.) In the Western Association there is a separate Junior 
College Commission which accredits degree granting t»*o-year institutions 
only. 
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3, Membership on the boards of trustees snd on the corntnlsslonn of 
the regional associations was found to be limited. Persons without a 
vested Interest or representatives of the public Interest were not found 
In the power structure of any of the regional associations. Membership 
on boards of trustees of the associations and on higher commissions score* 
dlting postsecondary occupational education was found to be overwhelmingly 
dominated by senior college and university presidents, vice presidents, 
and deans. 



*♦. In terms of philosophy no major differences were found to 
exist among the regional associations. Though variously stated, each 
espouses "voluntary seif ‘government" and an intent to develop and main* 
tain sound educational standards which "ensure" quality education. 

5. The standards and evaluative criteria of the six regional 
associations were found to cover basically the same areas within an 
institution, but requirements varied extensively. Standards were ' yun>1 
to range from j series of questions to which an Institution must react, 

to very brief and general statements considered as "guides," to elaborately 
detailed specifications or Interpretations which Include such criteria as 
the minimum number of hours the library should be k*pt open, the minimum 
acceptable proportion of various levels of advanced degrees held by the 
faculty numbers, and the minimum annual budget for various types and sices 
of institutions. For the most part, however, standards were found to be 
very general in nature, couched in terms like "the objectives of the insti- 
tution," and avowedly more "qualitative" than quantitative. All standards 
and criteria currently used to accredit postsccondary institutions offering 
occupational education, except those of the Western Association, were 
designed by academicians within the four-year colleges and universities 
to apply to these institutions. 

6. From all she materials analyzed and f'.'om the literature re- 
viewed, no evidence was found to suggest that thu regional associations 
are interested in, or have engaged in, scientific studies to ascertain 
either the reliability with which standards or evaluative criteria can 
be applied, or to determine the validity of such standards or evaluative 
criteria in predicting the output of a quality product. 

Specialised Accrediting Associations 

7. The study showed that 31 specialised accrediting agencies are 
at present recognised by the Commissioner of Education as being "reliable 
authority as to the quality of education" offered in certain professions, 
occupations, ot special purpose institutions. Only nine of the** accredit 
curricula, programs, or institutions considered occupational in nature: 

(1) the Accrediting Commission for business Schools; (2) the American 
Association of Nurse Anesthetists; (3) the American Dental Association; 

(A) the American Medical Association; (5) the Engineer's Council for Pro- 
fessional Development; (6) the National Association for Nurso Education 
and Service; (7) the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools; 
the National Home Study Council; and (9) the National League for Nursing. 
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S. Administrative structure among the nine agencies or associations 
was found to vary markedly, particularly when those organisations of a 
"professional" nature were compared to those of a "proprietary" nature. 

Ttie accrediting arms of the American Dental Association, the American 
Medical Association, and the Engineer's Council for Professional Develop* 
ment are not autonomous, but are responsible to either the organisation's 
board of trustees or to the membership which Is comprised entirely of 
persons in the profession. The National Association lot Practical Nurse 
Education and Service and the National League for Nursing are somewhat 
more representative of other interests in that they have representatives 
of medicine, hospital administration, and other potential employers of 
graduates on the accrediting boards. Conversely, the Accrediting Com* 
mission for business Schools, the National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools, and the National Nome Study Council have accrediting 
arms which are autonomous of both the total membership and the board of 
control of the parent organisation. These accrediting boards also have 
a 1>, “ge component, though never a majority, of persons having no vested 
interests in the decisions of the board and who could be considered repre* 
sentatives of the public Interest. 

9. No major difference In philosophy among the agencies were 
noted. Though variously stated, their usual alms are to upgrade the pro* 
fesslon or the Institution, Insure a quality output, and "protect the 
public Interest." 

10. Analysis of the standards and evaluative criteria used showed 
substantial differences among the specialised accrediting agencies. Those 
agencies which accredit institutions were found to have standards similar 
to those of the regional associations with those In the proprietary sector 
placing more stress upon ethical considerations and often having more 
specific requirements for professional preparation and work experience 
of faculty. The professional associations were also found to put more 
stress upon professional standing and experiences of the faculty and to 
also specify or recommend licensing and/or certification within the 
speciality taught. Considerably less emphasis was placed upon supporting 
services and facilities such as libraries, student personnel services, 
classrooms, and overall administration. Here too, no evidence was found 
of any scientific effort in the development of standards or evaluative crimria, 
nor were any studies concerning reliability or validity of instruments 
noted. 



State Efforts in Evaluation and Accreditation 

11. Only seven states, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin, operate a program of formal institutional 
accreditation involving either two-year colleges or other postsecondary 
institutions offering occupational education. An additional nine states 
indicated the use of a program of institutional evaluation. These states 
are Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, New Mexico, North Carolina, Rliod^ Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. Several additional states indi- 
cated the use of program approval in postsecondary occupational education 
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and only 11 states Indicated tliat neither accreditation. Institutional 
evaluation, program approval, nor curriculum approval or evaluation was 
practiced . 



12. To the extent that materials were provided, the standards 
and evaluative criteria used by each state were synthesized and analyzed. 
Tlie criteria were not found to be markedly different from those of the 
regional associations , Some of the states were found to have gone 
further, however, in the development of evaluative criteria as measures 
of broad standards than have the regional associations. 

13. Nationwide, there are more postsecondary institutions offering 
occupational education which are not accredited (533) than there are 
which are accredited (486). Analysis of the data on the basis of regional 
association areas showed that the problem of nonaccredlted institutions 
was most acute in the areas served by the North Central Association and 
the Southern Association. 

14. The majority of state directors of vocational education and 
directors of state systems of two-year colleges responding felt that 
representation by occupational education specialists on regional asso- 
ciation staffs and on visitation teams was inadequate. Further, a 
majority of those responding felt that standards and evaluative criteria 
used to accredit occupational education are neither adequate nor relevant. 

Conclusions 

15. It is clear that if two-year colleges, technical institutes, 
and area vocational schools are to receive equitable representation 
within the regional associations there must', be a realignment of insti- 
tutional membership of two-year Institutions. Such realignment should 
ensure adequate representation of those with responsibilities and exper- 
tise in occupational education. Further, the present procedures in which 
the interactions of the accrediting process arc exclusively between an 
institution and the regional association, completely bypassing state 
boards of education and state-level officials having overall responsi- 
bility for a system's operation ignore the realities of responsibility 
and authority of highly centralized state systems. Bylaw modifications 
are in order to ensure equitable representation of these officials in 
the power structures of the several associations. 

16. To contend, as do the officials within the regional asso- 
ciations, that each institution offering occupational education is evalu- 
ated in terms of its stated objectives is to acknowledge a lack of under- 
standing of and appreciation for the role of occupational education. Due 
partly to strong financial support by federal and state governments and 
partly to the residual role of occupational educatlon--in that it must 
strive to serve the needs of a variety of people whose needs are unmet 

by restricted purpose secondary schools and collegcs--any institution 
offering occupational education has a broad obligation to society. Each 
institution should be evaluated in terms of its effectiveness in meeting 
this obligation, regardless of whether the many facets of this responsi- 
bility are acknowledged in formally stated institutional objectives. 
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17, With the measurement knowledge and accuracy available in 
present statistical and psychometric techniques, those responsible for 
the effectiveness of occupational education should insist that the 
assessment of occupational education be placed on a scientific basis 

and to that end the reliability and validity of presently used subjective 
and empirical standards and criteria must either be demonstrated or such 
standards and criteria must be abandoned, 

18, The major issue concerning specialized accreditation is 
congressional action tying eligibility of public institutions for publicly 
appropriated funds to the requirement of specialized accreditation. Such 
an act makes such agencies quasi-legal and representatives of the public 
interest. Yet the study showed that few of these agencies or associations 
have bylaw provisions which will allow representation of the public interest 
by persons who have no vested interest in the decisions made or of occu- 
pational educators on policy-making boards. 

19- The concept of representation of the public interest on the 
boards of the regional and professional associations is equally cogent 
in that they have also become vehicles by which public institutions are 
made eligible or ineligible for publicly appropriated monies. If these 
associations are unwilling to make needed changes, then they should refute 
this responsibility to society and make it clear to Congress that they 
have no interest in serving societal needs. 

20. The two major implications of the federal governments role 
in accreditation and evaluation of occupational education are found in 
the substantial amounts of funds earmarked for research efforts under 
various acts and in the activities of the Commissioner of Education, 
acting under congressional mandate, in the recognition of specialized 
and regional accrediting associations as arbiters of quality in education 
and, as such, determiners of recipients of federal funds, 

21. The newly created Accreditation and Institutional Eligi- 
bility Unit in the Bureau of Higher Education has established a time- 
table whereby each agency currently recognized by the Commissioner of 
Education must undergo evaluation by that Unit. One can only speculate 
about what will happen if these criteria published by the Commissioner 

are rigorously applied and recognition is denied some of these associations, 
Such action could force a consideration of alternatives to the present 
approach such as the recognition of state agencies, the establishment 
of other accrediting agencies, or the establishment of federal machinery 
for nationwide accreditation. 

22. Scientific research concerning evaluation of occupational 
education is as lacking among the states as it is among the accrediting 
agencies, and apparently the same tacit assumptions are applied to the 
evaluative criteria used. When various factors are considered, it appears 
that evaluation as practiced by many of the states is equally as good or 
superior to that practiced by the regional associations. 
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23. The study of accreditation and evaluation of postsecondary 
occupational education disclosed many weaknesses and inequities. The 
time is at hand for a reformation of so-called "voluntary" accreditation 
as well as improvement in the techniques of evaluation. If accrediting 
agencies as they now exist refuse to heed the call for representation 
of the public interest and the demands of occupational educators for 
equitable representation in policy-making, the adaptation of suitable 
administrative structures, the development of standards and criteria 
necessary and sufficient for the adequate evaluation of occupational 
education, and the application of scientific principles to the evalu- 
ative process, then more viable alternatives should be pursued. 
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SPECIALIZED ACCREDITING AGENCY ACTIVITIES 
IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Jerry W. Miller, Associate Director 
National Commission on Accrediting 
Washington, D. C. 

Highlights of Presentation 



1. As a group, educational administrators in the United States 
favor evaluation of their institutions by outside agencies only to the 
extent necessary to maintain public confidence in the institutions 1 
quality and integrity, 

2. Specialized or programmatic accreditation is conceived as 
being superimposed over the institutional accrediting process and in 
certain fields is considered a necessary addition to help protect society 
from ill-prepared or incompetent practitioners, 

3. Two opposing views of specialized accreditation are: (a) 

specialized accreditation is unwarranted duplication in that institutional 
accreditation is adequate to assure quality in each educational program 
within an institution; and (b) the institutional accrediting process is 
inadequate to determine quality within specific curricula, hence program- 
by-program approval is necessary. 

4. The recognition that specialized accreditation serves vested 
interests as well as the needs of society led to the creation of the 
National Commission on Accrediting, Essentially, the role of the National 
Commission is to make decisions relative to accreditation which balance 
the need for professional and specialized accreditation with that of the 
general welfare of educational institutions. The larger context in 
which these decisions are made is that of social good. 

5. The National Commission is supportive of institutional accre- 
ditation and holds that wherever social need does not otherwise dictate, 
institutional accreditation is adequate for the educational quality 
assurance needs of society. 

6. Factors other than the inherent limitations of the insti- 
tutional accrediting process which create pressures for specialized or 
programmatic accreditations are: 

a. Professional Concern . A profession has a social respon- 
sibility to assure society that its present and future 
membership will be adequately educated and prepared to 
assure those responsibilities which society expects. 

b„ Status Seeking . Professions have a social, monetary, and 
professional concern that their members not be adversely 
affected by the intrusion of incompetent practitioners. 
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To prevent this, they tend to form associations and 
restrict admission through certification, licensure, 
or by requiring graduation from a program accredited 
by the association, Actions taken by these asso- 
ciations to protect social or monetary concerns can be 
adverse to the public interest. 

c, Licensure. Certification, or Registration , State programs 
of licensure, certification, or registration are often 
predicated upon requirements for specialized or profes- 
sional accreditation. Licensure laws have doubled in 
the last quarter century; a review of state codes for 
1968-69 showed almost 2,800 statutory provisions requiring 
occupational licensing, some of which require graduation 
from an accredited program in order to be eligible to sit 
for licensure examination, 

7. It seems reasonably clear that the pressures for specialized 
accreditation to be superimposed over institutional accreditation in a 
larger number of fields will continue unabated, To that end many new 
agencies probably will achieve recognition for specialized and pro- 
fessional accreditation, many at the associate degree occupational level. 

8. To help provide some relief from the burgeoning demands for 
specialized accreditation, institutional accreditation is obligated to 
make its sprocedures more relevant and more acceptable for occupational 
education which, in terms of societal needs, does not require specialized 
accreditation. Further, institutional accrediting agencies must realize 
that through years of neglect of voca tiona 1- technica 1 education they have 
created a credibility gap with many occupational educators. 

9. The regional accrediting associations, by increasing the 
number of occupational educators on visiting teams, policy-making 
committees, executive councils, and commissions, can begin to convince 
occupational educators that they are serious about providing meaningful 
accreditation for voca tional- technical education programs. This would, 
in turn, greatly reduce pressures for specialized, programmatic or cate- 
gorical accreditation for this field of education. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ACCREDITATION AND INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY STAFF 
OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION IN ACCREDITATION OF 
POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



John R. Proffitt, Director 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff 
U. S. Cffice of Education 
Washington, D. C. 



Highlights of Presentation 

1. The Office of Education is committed to the proposition that 
accreditation, as a vital educational function, appropriately should be 
conducted by responsible private agencies. However, it may be expected 
to remain committed to that position only so long as this is in the best 
interests of the general public. The nature of the contemporary American 
society, the importance of quality education for all citizens, and the 
extensive interrelationship of government with the educational endeavor 
of the Nation, all are factors dictating a vital interest and a positive 
role in this area on the part of the Office of Education. 

2. In general terms, it is the role of the Accreditation and 
Institutional Eligibility Staff to serve as the Office of Education's 
agent in supporting constructive developments within the education com- 
munity insofar as accreditation is concerned, in serving as a catalyst 
and stimulator in improving accreditation, in protecting the Federal 
interest, and--f inal ly , but most important ly — ;ln protecting the general 
public interest as accreditation impinges upon that interest. 

3. The specific major functions of the Accreditation and Insti- 
tutional Eligibility Staff are: 

a. Continuous review of procedures, policies and issues in 
the area of the Office of Education's interests and 
responsibilities relative to accreditation and eligibility 
for funding. 

b. Administration of the eligibility for funding process. 

c. Administration of the process whereby accrediting 
associations secure initial and renewed recognition by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

d. Liaison with accrediting associations. 

e. Consultative services to institutions, associations, 
other Federal agencies, and Congress regarding accredita- 
tion and eligibility for funding matters. 
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f. Interpretation and dissemination of policy relative to 
accreditation and eligibility for funding Issues in the 
case of all appropriate programs administered by the 
Office of Education. 

g. Conduct and stimulation of appropriate research. 

h. Support for the Commissioner's Advisory Committee on 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility. 

4. In the past accreditation has been of little relevance or 
significance to pcstsecondary occupational education. However, In this 
developmental era into which we now have moved, this is no longer Srue. 

The f, ortant role which accreditation has to play, and the contributions 
which it can make to the sound development of occupational education has 
led to an increasingly Intense interest in accreditation for vocational- 
technical education on the part of all those interested In the development 
of this area of education. 

5. Vocational education is a distinct, yet highly diverse sector 
of American Education with its own special needs, problems, techniques, 
and strengths. While much may be learned by sharing and interchanging 
knowledge, vocational educators have no intention of being dominated by 
educators from other fields or of being forced into false patterns of 
operation. Therefore, in order for accreditation to be accepted by the 
vocational education community and by those many others of ur who are 
the friends of vocational education, accreditaticn for vocational educa- 
tion largely must be developed and conducted by the vocational education 
community . 



6. Vocational educators also have a right to expect that valid 
and reasonably uniform standards will be developed for the accreditation 
of occupational education programs and schools. I seriously doubt if 
there is today any educationally sound reason why the standards for 
accreditation of vocational, schools should markedly vary from one state 
or region to another. If there are such reasons, the burden of proof for 
this variance lies with the accrediting agencies themselves. 

7. The most important question for the Office of Education con- 
cerning the accreditation of postsecondary occupational education has to 
do with the nature of its future course of development— or lack of such. 
The Office of Education can be expected to support accreditation for 
occupational education only to the extent that the following concepts are 
incorporated within such an accreditation effort : 

a. Vocational education is a distinct and unique sector of 
American education. It is also a highly diverse sector 
of the educational spectrum, and a type of education which 
is increasingly intermingled (for better or for worse) 
with traditional academic education within the siama 
institutional setting. 
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b. Vocational education la rapidly emerging aa a dynamic 
and Important aegment of education. The achievement of 
vital aoclal goala la inseparably bound to a flourishing 
system of quality vocational education directly oriented 
to the needs of employers and students. 

c. Developments which would benefit the area of vocational 
education would also benefit America” education as a whole. 

d. Educators Involved In accreditation of other sectors of 
education have a vital leadership and supportive role, 
and a responsibility to assist, In the development of 
accreditation for vocational education. 

e. Accreditation for vocational education. If It Is to be 
valid, ultimately must be developed, accepted and con- 
ducted by the vocational education community. 

f. Accrediting bodies are performing an Increasingly Important 
societal role, and the residual function of accreditation 
for postsecondary occupational education must he to pro- 
tect the public Interest. 
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THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE APPROACH TO 
SPECIALIZED PROGRAM ACCREDITATION 

Kenneth G. Skaggs, Direc^r of Service Projects 
American Aaaociation of Junior CoIIegea 
Washington, D, C. 
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1. As the demands of special accreditation have grown, educational 
institutions are becoming increasingly restless and hostile to the current 
methods, approaches, and procedures. Almost all of our educational insti- 
tutions are subject to regional accreditation from their regional accre- 
diting associations. Many feel that additional specific program accre- 
ditation is duplicative, costly in terms of money, time, and effort, and 
because subject accreditation is largely based on a set of principles quan 
titative in nature, is not really exercising very valid judgment. In 
other words, educational institutions are questioning very seriously not 
only the necessity of program accreditation as it is now administered, 

but they are also questioning even more sharply its costs, its approach, 
and its basic principles. 

2. The American Association of Junior Colleges has a particular 
interest in the field of occupational education and training programs 
offered in community junior colleges. Accreditation of such programs 
becomes somewhat complex and certainly more important because the degree 
of competency and the ability of the worker coming out of such programs 
to perform and to exercise effectively and well his direct functions and 
skills reflects diiectly on the community college and its standing in the 
community. 



3. The official position of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is stated in a resolution approved by its Board of Directors on 
January 4, 1967, which states in part: 

. . . Regional accrediting associations should bear the primary 
responsibility for accreditation of community and junior colleges. 
These regional associations should examine and reformulate where 
necessary their procedures and policies so that they can evaluate 
total programs of community junior colleges. 

AAJC fully supports the policy statement forwarded on November 17, 
1966, from the National Commission on Accrediting office which 
emphasizes the central, important role of the regional associations 

Further, AAJC offers its full cooperation in assisting professional 
agencies and the regional associations in their respective and com-* 
blned efforts to assist community and junior colleges to strengthen 
and maintain the high quality of curricular programs. 
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Nowhere in the resolution is there a denial of the importance of accre- 
ditation or even of program accreditation. The focus of attention is 
upon the method and the procedure for evaluating programs and their pro- 
duct. Hie strongest justification for the accreditation of programs is 
the protection of the employer and the product or service with which he 
deals . 



4. Concerning current trends in the accreditation process, several 
of the professional groups are attempting to bring a unity and a consistent 
procedure to the accreditation of programs. Among these are American 
Medical Association, American Dental Association and che National League 
for Nurses. Others are in the areas of engineering and science, such as 
ECPD, or in commerce snd business. 

5. Some kind of program evaluation and Judgment of quality is 
going to be needed concerning occupational programs. The professional 
and employer leadership in career education is not going to abbrogate 
what it considers to be its prime responsibility in exercising quality 
judgment on the people who will be a part of the manpower teams in indus- 
try, business, engineering, public service, or health service. 1 am 
convinced, therefore, that any absolute denial of program accreditation 
in the occupational fields is a futile and useless exercise. 

6. Accepting the proposition that program evaluation is a necessary 
and a good thing in these programs, or at least is with us now, we focus 
our attention on the most effective procedures and methods for judging 
quality and an acceptance of procedures and methods that will affect our 
institutions with the least cost of time, money, and effort, and which 
would, at the same time, offer ways for strengthening and improving pro- 
grams. The procedures and methods of accreditation should work to the 
advantage of educational institutions and not be a principle of ,, policing ,, 
educational programs. 

7. Any kind of accreditation developed anywhere should be voluntary 
and should be nongovernmental in nature. One of the ways in which we may 
find an acceptable accreditation procedure and method for various programs 
would be in the unified accreditation approach. The AAJC has suggested 
that regional accrediting bodies have prime responsibility for program 
accreditation where needed or required. It could very well be that 
another body with the authority and che means to act could become the 
unifying force in accreditation. Our institutions cannot live with a 
procedure of specialized program accreditation that would call for a 
number of separate groups to come on our campuses, each requiring long 
preparation of survey materials and various other informational gambits, 
each consisting of three to seven members of the accreditation team, all 

of whom must be paid expenses and honoraria, each consuming several days 
of program time, and each making its own unique demands and requirements 
on administration, faculty, and students. No institution has the time, 
the money, or can expend the effort for this kind of wasteful, duplicative, 
and meaningless accreditation. 
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8. If there can be a unity brought Into the whole procedure of 
evaluation so that accreditation can be accomplished through one body 
or through only a small number of agencies and also that application can 
be made to developing programs, It Is my belief that our Institutions 
could find this an acceptable part of the educational program. 



THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF STANDARDS FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



Lane C. Ash, Director 
National Study for Accreditation 
of Vocational-Technical Education 
American Vocational Association 
Washington, D. C. 



Highlights of Presentation 



1. Since 1958 junior and community colleges have, with increasing 
frequency, introduced programs of vocational-technical education, but 
have resisted the same state supervision by the State Board of Vocational 
Education that secondary schools have been accustomed to in this area. 
Since State Boards of Vocational Education are the sole authority for ad- 
ministration of these programs, this, coupled with an observable prolif- 
eration of effort in accreditation, has caused concern on the part of the 
American Vocational Association. 

2. The American Vocational Association was asked by the regional 
associations and the National Commission on Accrediting to undertake the 
development of guidelines for criteria, standards and procedures for the 
accreditation of vocational-technical education. The American Vocational 
Association, strategically the professional vocational and technical edu- 
cation organization with established and working relationships in all 
areas of vocational-technical education, accepted this responsibility. 

3. Through a research proposal approved and financed through the 
Bureau of Research of the U. S. Office of Education in November of 1969, 
the American Vocational Association began a project with the following 
objectives: 

a. To develop basic statements of criteria of common aspects 
of vocational and technical education programs at all 
levels and settings of instruction for purposes of accre- 
ditation. 

b. To formulate an accreditation model for the use of accre- 
diting organizations in program and institutional review 
and investigation. 

c. To construct principles and guidelines of appraisal into 
a functional guide for use in self-study and self- 
evaluation as a most desirable and sustaining aspect of 
educational improvement which is a portion of the formal 
accrediting process, but not explicit to it. 

d. To afford an opportunity to field test criteria and a 
functional accrediting procedure under actual professional 
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operational settings and conditions with the cooperation 
of the accrediting community and school practitioners. 

e. To establish a communications medium coordinated with per- 
iodic dissemination of interested professionals in agencies, 
organizations, business and industry, and the evaluation 
and accrediting community to implement voluntary staff 
self-appraisal and accreditation as vehicles for the on- 
going improvement and positive function of vocational and 
technical education in the lives of American youth and 
adults . 

4. A system of accreditation which commands confidence will enable 
the nation to make more effective use of its resources in vocational- 
technical education. Without such a system, institutions with superior 
offerings often suffer because judgments regarding enrollment and support 
tend to te based on types or classes of institutions. A comprehensive 
program of accreditation will tend to drive poor programs and unscrupu- 
lous operations out of business and force desirable and necessary changes 
in their programs. Higher quality in both the proprietary and public 
sectors will result and the nation's skilled manpower supply will be in- 
creased . 



5. The first phase of the American Vocational Association project 
has been completed. It consisted of developing an acquaintance with per- 
sons prominent in the field of accreditation, the gathering of instru- 
ments currently being used for evaluation for all purposes, and reexamin- 
ing the results of research studies, historic documents and other papers 
pertinent to the development of an understanding of the whole field of 
accreditation as it relates to vocational and technical education. 

6. As a result of completion of the preliminary phases of the 
study, the staff has enumerated the following guidelines to be used in 
the further pursuance of the study: 

a. Accreditation should promote accountability, and toward 
that end should be based on measurement of the product as 
well as the process. 

b. Accreditation should encourage the collection of data about 
both process and product, and should encourage and provide 
assistance with research into the relationship between pro- 
duct success and process factors, thus utilizing the accre- 
ditation process to put the educational process itself on 

a more scientific footing. 

c. Accreditation must continue to be in terms of the objectives 
of the institution or program; but those objectives should 
be so stated as to permit measurement of product success. 

d. In line with item c, objectives should be stated in such 
manner as to permit employers and other institutions to 
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know what to expect of poeplsi who have completed any 
given program. 

e. Accreditation should facilitate interchangeability of edu- 
cational requirements, thus increasing freedom of movement 
uo and between career ladders and eliminating any neces- 
sity to repeat education in order to advance in a occupa- 
tional field or change fields. 

f. Accreditation should be an educational process aimed at 
improvement of institutions and programs, as well as a 
means of identifying and certifying to the public those 
institutions and/or programs that meet minimum standards. 
Accreditation should be to an institutions and/or program 
what education is to the individual. 

7. The above guidelines aim to reflect newest thinking in accre- 
diting circles and to permit answers to the following criticisms: 

a. Education is the only system that blames the product for 
its own failure. (Accountability) 

b. Accreditation as presently practiced lacks valitidy and 
reliability. (Scientific basis) 

c. Accreditation as presently practiced focuses on what may 
be irrelevancies . (False assumptions) 

d. Accreditation tends to regiment, limit innovation, and 
institutionalize outmoded patterns. (Stagnancy) 
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ACCREDITATION OF POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN PERSPECTIVE: ISSUES AND ALTERNATIVES 

William K. Selden, Former Executive Director 
National Commission on Accrediting 
Washington, D. C. 



Highlights of Presentation 



1. No longer is articulation, or admission from school to college, 
or college to graduate or professional school, an important purpose of 
accreditation. Other criteria, such as testing, both objective and sub- 
jective, have been developed to preclude the necessity of relying to any 
great extent on accreditation in admission of students. 

2. The three purposes for accreditation which I consider to be of 

current, primary importance are: (a) identifying institutions or programs 

of study which have attained minimum quality; (b) serving as a complemen- 
tary function to licensure; and (c) continuing to provide some protection 
to institutions of reasonable quality from improper competition on the 
part of institutions of a shoddy or dishonest nature, and protection from 
inappropriate intrusions by external forces, such as public officials, 
politicians, and either extreme right or left wing groups attempting to 
disorient an institution. 

3. Of the three present purposes of accreditation, the one which 
is over-riding in importance is that of identifying institutions or pro- 
grams of study which have attained at least minimum quality. For this 
purpose alone accreditation should be supported, at least until some 
other equally good or better method is developed. Not merely do students, 
parents, employers, guidance counselors, and prospective donors rely ini- 
tially on the lists of accredited institutions and programs of study, but 
agencies of the federal and state governments increasingly are dependent 
on such lists. 

4. Factors which complicate accreditation of occupational educa- 
tion are: 

a. Failure to determine whether program accreditation, insti- 
tutional accreditation, or both, are at issue. 

b. Inability to determine what vocational-technical education 
includes. 

c. Diversity related to the fact that some occupational edu- 
cation programs are part of the comprehensive high school, 
separate institutes, or the community college program and 
are supported publicly, privately, or by a variety of pro- 
prietary institutions. 
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d . Recognition that accreditation in America has historically 
been a voluntary and jealously guarded relationship be- 
tween an institution and an accrediting agency, which, in 
the minds of many, is threatened by the involvement of 
governmental agencies. 

e. Allegations that federal funding threatens the traditional 
freedom of institutions* 

f. Unresolved issues of creating fifty state accrediting sys- 
tems or maintaining existing regional accrediting* 

g. Confusion regarding program approval versus institutional 
approval . 

h. Indecision regarding development of additional accrediting 
agencies or expansion of existing ones to cope with special- 
ized educational programs. 

i. Disagreement on accrediting programs at the two year level. 

5. Acceptance of occupational education by the accrediting asso- 
ciations will come much more quickly than it did for the early junior 
colleges because, for one thing, the federal funding of such education is 
now approaching a billion dollars a year. In the second place, although 
not yet generally recognized by educators, the primary purpose of accre- 
ditation currently is to serve the needs of society; and one of the major 
needs is to screen institutions and programs of study for government agen- 
cies making grants for educational purposes. 

6. Because of their origins and because of their historical de- 
velopments accrediting agencies representing either institutions or pro- 
grams of study have naturally developed philosophies that are congenial 
to their respective constituencies. The general public has not been one 
of their constituencies and, therefore, the interests of the public have 
been no more than of secondary importance. Examples of this fact can be 
demonstrated by the following questions: 

a. Is the quality of the education offered by an institution 
related to whether the institution grants a bachelor’s 
degree or any degree? 

b. Has it been proven that the quality of education is direct- 
ly influenced by the method in which the institution is fi- 
nanced; that is, by non-profit orientation or profit, in- 
centives? 

c. What is the social justification for granting accredited 
status to programs of study offered in some types of in- 
stitutions but refusing to grant such recognition to similar 
programs in other types of institutions? 
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d. What is the social justification for institutions in some 
regions of the country being eligible for accreditation 
and the same types of institutions in other regions being 
considered ineligible? 

e. Does accreditation of an institution guarantee that all of 
its programs of study are operated above the minimum level? 

7. With all of the money and effort expended in the development 
of tests and their applications and with all of the studies and scienti- 
fic research sponsored in this country, especially by educational insti- 
tutions, it is noteworthy that our accrediting agencies have encouraged 
such little analysis of the effectiveness of their activities and the 
validity of their criteria. There has been only one extensive study of 
accrediting criteria and evaluation with which I am familiar; namely, 
the study sponsored in the early 1930 f s by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the results of which had little ap- 
parent effect of the conduct of accreditation. 

8. As accrediting agencies are required to give primary attention 
in their accreditation to the needs of society, they will be forced to 
justify the validity of their own criteria. No longer will the public 
accept the development of requirements for accreditation only by those 
who are most directly concerned with the results; that is, the officials 
of the institutions or programs of study under review. 

9. The public lacks representation in the power structure of ac- 
crediting agencies. Let us take the regional associations as an example. 
It would be interesting to make an analysis of the composition of the 
boards of directors or executive boards and of the commissions respon- 
sible for the accreditation of postsecondary institutions. I anticipate 
that the results would show that the total composition is, with a few 
exceptions, white, middle aged or older males who are presidents or ser- 
ving in other administrative positions of colleges and universities, with 
a sprinkling of some secondary school administrators. 

If this assumption is reasonably accurate, can one expect that oc- 
cupational education be accepted and evaluated with judgment by the re- 
gional associations in the manner adequate to meet the needs of society? 
The history of these associations would indicate a lack of recognition of 
the broad concepts of social responsibility, in contrast to concerns for 
the institutions which already are members. 

10. I visualize that in the future the federal government, possi- 
bly through the Accreditation and Eligibility Staff, will be contracting 
with selected nongovernmental organizations to perform the functions of 
accreditation, the results of which will meet the governmental needs of 
identifying institutions and programs of study of reasonable quality. 

If this source of additional financing for the financially hard pressed 
accrediting agencies develops, I further predict that as part of the 
contract to receive funds, these organizations will be expected tor adopt 
policies which will cause them to revise and broaden their philosophies, 
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review their criteria in a more scientific manner, and alter their 
structures. 



11. Theoretically at least, the regional associations have it with- 
in their power to take the lead in resolving the issues which complicate 
the accreditation of occupational education. However, they are unlikely 
to bring a constructive resolution to the scene without a drastic change 
in their structure and basis of control. To accomplish this major revi- 
sion they will need further nudging by such groups as the Accreditation 
and Eligibility Staff of the United States Office of Education and the 
National Commission on Accrediting. They also will need simultaneously 

to realign their geographical bourdaries in order to provide for more 
effective administration. 

12. If such changes are not initiated in the near future we could 
witness the Accreditation and Eligibility Staff turning for accrediting 
services to some newer organization, such as the Education Commission of 
the States. Such a move should not be considered revolutionary since 
under the United States Constitution the legal authority to regulate edu- 
cation rests within the states. There can be no doubt of the primary ob- 
ligation of the states to consider the public welfare. 
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A HOLISTIC APPROACH TO EVALUATING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR ACCREDITATION 



John K, Coster, Director 
Robert L, Morgen, Greduete Research Assistant 
Center for Occupational Education 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Highlights of Presentation 



1. What is needed is a holistic approach to the implementation 
and evaluation of occupational education. Although this conference is 
directed primarily toward postsecondary occupational education, it is not 
possible to view this segment, or any segment, in isolation from other 
levels of education without the observer’s resultant myopia obscuring 
the relationship to other programs. Concomitantly, occupational edu- 
cation has been isolated too long from general or academic education, 
whereas in reality the educative process is continuous and integrative. 
Hence, there are three premises which guide the holistic approach to 
occupational education presented in this paper: 

a. Occupational education is viewed as a continuous, rather 
than as a discrete process. 

b. Occupational education is considered not as a separate 
entity, but as an integral facet of the total educative 
process . 

c. Occupational education is viewed as having a significant 
interface with both society at large and the national 
labor market, generally referred to by occupational edu- 
cators as "the world of work," and it must be able to 
provide the individual with the skills and knowledge which 
will enable him to interact effectively with both. 

2. Evaluation practices of regional accrediting agencies are 
dynamic. They have long been concerned with upgrading education programs 
and have employed a feedback system to inform participating institutions 
about the strengths and weakness of their enterprizes as well as recom- 
mending alternatives for improvement. This dynamic approach can lead to 
program improvement as well as provide information that can be used by 
program developers to increase their probabilities of success. However, 
there are weaknesses in the evaluation approach of the regional asso- 
ciations. Some of these weaknesses are: 

a. Relationships between process and product are assumed to 
exist despite little empirical evidence that such rela- 
tionships do exist. 
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b. Process evaluation is stressed to the virtual exclusion 
o£ product evaluation. 

c. No external criteria are applied to determine the relative 
performance of educational systems * These weaknesses do 
not preclude the regional associations from upgrading an 
educational system; but only limit confidence in the utility 
of the evaluations due to the subjective approach. 

3. In order to examine occupational education in relation to 
national goals, we have developed a model (Figure 1) for education for 
occupational proficiency designed to serve as an initial step in trans- 
lating national goals relative to occupational education into reality. 

The model is preliminary; refinement is required prior to its implemen- 
tation. Not only is work required for the implementation for the model, 
but also work is required in order to determine the strategies through 
which the model may be introduced into local education agencies. 

4. The model can be viewed as a combination of the two approaches 
to educational evaluation; it contains the objective monitoring properties 
of the current evaluation approaches, as well as the dynamic properties 

of the regional association approach. The structural elements of the model 
(depicted in Figure 2} are: 

a. The value structure of a given society, including the social, 
economic, and political structure in which educational pro- 
grams are developed and implemented. 

b. The clientele and the attributes of the clientele for which 
programs are designed. 

c. The mission of the program, which is a manifestation of the 
combined mix of the value structure of society and the 
attributes of the individual. 

d. The goals of the program--the desired outcomes. 

e. The product objec tives--the desired outputs. 

f. The process objectives--the desired system states. 

g. The observed processes-- the system states. 

(1) The operational procedures--the method, techniques, 
emphases, and efforts utilized to attain the product 
objectives , 

(2) The resources--both material (including facilities, equip- 
ment and material) and human (including teaching, admin- 
istrative, supervisory, service and special staff)-- 
utilized to attain the product objectives. 
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Changing Attributes of Occupational Demand Structure-Occupational Information Subsystem 
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FIGURE 1 

A MODEL K3R HJUCATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL PROFICIENCY 



STATIC STRUCTURAL MODEL OF EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 
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ENVIRON- 



h. The observed output--def ined in terms of statements in 
the product objective. 

i. The observed outcomes-^def ined in terms of the goals 
sta tement . 

J, The environmenf-those forces which may impinge on the 
outputs and processes to alter outcomes. 

5. The static structural model may be employed at any level. It 
can be used to evaluate the efficiency of a single program of instruction, 
or a program at the local, state or notional level. System efficiency 
may be defined in terms of the degree to which the observed outcomes, 
outputs and procedures are in juxtaposition with the desired outcomes, 
outputs and procedures. The structural model would be a formalization 

of the current approaches to evaluation if one stressed output to the 
virtual exclusion of process and outcome. In this model, once set, goals, 
product objectives, and process objectives are fixed. This model may be 
used to monitor systems at discrete time intervals. 

6. The General Educational System Evaluation Model (See Figure 3) 
has as its structural base the elements of the static structural model. 

It provides the philosophical background and the conceptual framework for 
an idealized occupational education system, and provides the conceptual 
framework for the evaluation and upgrading of an educational system. 
Therefore, we will generally describe how this idealized system might 

be developed, implemented, evaluated and upgraded by defining the elements 
of the general evaluation mod^l in terms of the occupational proficiency 
model r 



7. Certain specific implications can be drawn for the accreditation 
process based on the concepts and mouels presented herein which relate to 
the contribution of accreditation to the improvement of occupational edu- 
cation: 

a. There is a fundamental premise in American education which 
is that each individual has a right to the best possible 
education commensurate with his specific attributes, and 
realistic in terms of his aspirations. 

b. Accrediting agencies may help to improve occupational edu- 
cation by improving the climate (environment) for occupational 
education. 

c. This paper has presented the process of planning and evalu- 
ation as a continuous, dynamic process. This process 
includes the establishment of goals, the specification 

of product and process objectives, the installation of the 
process, and the observance of output and outcomes in 
relation to objectives and goals, respectively. If the 
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process is realistic, then the objectives will be based 
on contemporary manpower requirements and future projections 
as well as on the occupational needs of the individuals 
in the system. If the system is effective, then the output 
will approximate the objectives, and the outcomes will 
approximate the goals. 

8. In the real world, environmental constraints militate against 
the breadth and effectiveness of programs of occupational edu- 
cation, thereby reducing the probability that the individual 
will be prepared for an appropriate and reasonable career. 

The environmental constraints relate broadly to the extent 
to which the community is willing to commit its resources to 
preparing its members for employment. Hence, it aeems reason- 
able to assume that the accreditation process should examine 
the environmental constraints as part of the process of evalu- 
ation and accreditation. 

9. The process of evaluation, including accreditation, must be 
viewed as a dynamic process, which, like the process that it 
evaluates is subject to constant improvement. This means that 
the evaluation and accreditation process should be subject 

to external validation against standards required for pro- 
ficiency in the labor force. The model which we have presented 
today appears valid in the light of the national goals which 
exist today. As goals change, and as evaluation technology 
improves, we can expect changes in our evaluation strategies 
and changes in our approach to occupational education. Such 
is the nature of a dynamic world. 



RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE ACCREDITATION OF POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



To provide direct input to the conference from the regional accre- 
diting associations concerning their recent efforts in the area of post- 
secondary occupational education, each of the six regional associations 
was invited to send representatives to participate in a panel presenta- 
tion. Two were unable to do so. The panel was comprised of the fol- 
lowing persons with indicated affiliations: 

Panel Moderator: Ronald S. Pugsley, Chief 

Accreditation Policy Unit 

Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
Staff, U. S. Office of Education 



Panel Participants: 



Robert C. Bartlett, Assistant 
Executive Secretary 
Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education 
North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Bob E. Childers, Executive 
Secretary 

Committee on Occupational Education 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools 



Robert Kirkwood 
Executive Secretary 
Commission on Higher Education 
Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 



Daniel S. Maloney, Chairman 
Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational- 
Technical Education 
New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 



Highlights of Recent Activities of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Robert C. Bartlett, Assistant Executive Secretary 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

1. Late in 196B the North Central Association Board of Directors 
established an ad hoc committee on occupational education from member in- 
stitutions to determine how the Association might best be structured to ade- 
quately exercise its responsibilities vis a vis institutions offering occu- 
pational education. This ad hoc committee: 

a. Took a firm stand against a separate commission for accre- 
ditation of occupational education. 

b. Proposed to expand the purview of existing commissions to 
include all institutions of a public or nonprofit nature 
offering occupational education. 
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2, Subsequently, a plan was developed for the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities to change its eligibility requirements to 
include any institution which serves primarily a postsecondary school 
age clientele. This change has been in effect since March, 1969. The 
Commission was renamed the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation . 



3. The Commission’s ad hoc committee met in January, 1969 to 
initiate development of guidelines for the evaluation of institutions 
offering occupational education. The committee included representatives 
from state offices of vocational education, industry, university voca- 
tional education, and institutions offering occupational education. As 
a result of this activity, the Commission now has a tentative revision 
of the guidelines which we will begin pilot use of in the institutional 
examinations scheduled for this fall. These guidelines are patterned 
somewhat on the standards developed by the Southern Association Committee 
on Occupational Education. Among other things the new guidelines include 
a more realistic view of general education and its relationship to occu- 
pa t iona 1 education < 

4. The By-laws of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation have been revised to give representation to vocational schools 

and technical institutes on the same basis as other types of institutions. 

5. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education has initiated 
specific liaison with state directors of vocational education and we hope 
to expand this activity. 

6. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education has in- 
creased recruitment and use of occupational educators (cluster level) 
in its consultant-examiner corps and plans further expansion of this 
concept . 



7. As of April 1970, two technical institutes have been accredited. 
An additional 15 to 20 institutions hold Correspondent Status and the 
Commission is presently working with approximately 20 more vocational 
schools . 



8. The Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions on Higher 
Education has called for a study of institution accrediting as it relates 
to occupational education. I am pleased to be a member of the group 
doing the study. Our Commission, I am sure will be very responsible 
to the recommendation which should be forth-coming from that study. 

Highlights of Recent Activities of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Daniel S. Maloney, Chairman 
Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational-Technical Education 

1. On June 25, 1968 the Executive Committee of the Hew England 
Association voted to establish an Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational-Technical 
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Education. Representation on this Committee included representatives 
of secondary and postsecondary education and state departments of educa- 
tion, with at least one representative from each of the six New England 
States. The responsibilities of the newly established Committee were to: 

a. Develop a viable process of evaluation and accreditation. 

b. Develop standards of membership that relate to vocational- 
technical education. 

c. Admit institutions to membership with the proviso that within 
a five year period each school conduct a self-evaluation and 
host a visiting committee — this would include the responsi- 
bilities for evaluations, deliberations, and recommendations 
to the Executive Committee of NEACSS. 

2. Prior to the establishment of the Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational- 
Technical Education, there had been limited accreditation for both secon- 
dary and postsecondary institutions offering occupational education under 
the aegis of the Commission on Higher Education and the Commission on Public 
Secondary Schools. 

3. The Ad Hoc Committee first addressed itself to a study of in- 
stitutional structure at the secondary and postsecondary level. It found 
that : 



a. Organization structure in Connecticut includes grades 9-12 
regional vocational institutions and grade 13-14 technical 
colleges , 

b. Structure in Massachusetts includes grade 9-12 and grade 
9-14 regional vocational institutions (one of these insti- 
tutions has degree-granting programs as of 1970) and voca- 
tional programs as a part of a comprehensive high school — 
there are technical institutes (associate degree-granting) 
now in operation and accredited by the Commission on Higher 
Education. 

c. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island have vocational 
programs as a part of comprehensive secondary schools. 

d. There are postsecondary institutes in New Hampshire with 
degree-granting status. 

e. There are postsecondary institutes in Main both degree- 
granting and non-degree granting. 

f. One of the most significant points I can emphasize at this 
panel discussion — ^at the public secondary level, the Commission 
on Public Secondary Schools has been doing programmatic evalu- 
ation for institutional accreditation (this includes compre- 
hensive secondary schools with significant vocational programs). 
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g. Community colleges with occupational programs have been 

evaluated by the Commission on Institutes of Higher Education 
(this has not been programmatic evaluation). 

4. In addressing itself to the question of the process of evalua- 
tion, the Ad Hoc Committee considered: 

a. Process versus product and accountability. 

b. There is and has been a preoccupation with product , but I 
agree with Frank Dickey — we are interested in what is the 
process of learning and how learning actually takes place. 

c. The great demand and subsequent placement of graduates in 
specific occupational fields does not necessarily mean that 
the learning process is purposeful and that the programs 
within the institution are really meeting the needs of 
Students — our programs are devised to meet both the needs 
of industry and society and to meet the needs of students. 

5. The Ad Hoc Committee has developed standards of membership which 
include the following: 

a. Competence of professional staff and administration. 

b. Adequacy of the physical facility. 

c. Stability fo financial support. 

d. Pupil personnel services available. 

e. Library of resource materials available (I could go on through 
the eleven standards of membership). We are the first to ad- 
mit that these standards are not scientific, and they are quali- 
tative in nature. Also, these standards may appear to be 
peripheral in nature — but I submit that they are not — they are 
concerned with and are the shell within which the learning 
process must take place. 

6. Other aspects which we feel effect the learning process within 
each institution and to which we address ourselves in the evaluative pro- 
cess are: 

a. The decision-making process — in other words, the vitality of 
the institution. 

b. The staff communication — in other words, how well the insti- 
tution functions. 

c. Over- or under-emphasis on different programs. 
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d. Budgetary processes and the communication involved therein, 

e. Horizontal and vertical structure within the program. But 
our emphasis is and must be on the appropriateness of the 
curriculum and its imp lementat ion - -thus the learning process. 
We are not only concerned with the respectability of the 
program in terms of job placement but to the relevancy of 
the program in terms of the needs of students. Further, 

any Lsy evaluation must take place during the self-evaluation 
process . 

7. The Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational-Technical Education is doing 
programatic or at least program cluster evaluation for institutional accredi 
tat ion : 

a. We have evaluated five institutions and have had between eign 
teen and twenty-five evaluators on each visiting committee 
(we now have a card file of between 200-250 evaluators). 

b. We have invited a member of Lane Ash's staff to observe a 
visiting committee work. 

c. Three of the institutions evaluated were grades 9-14; one had 
degree programs, but these programs were not evaluated, 

d. Knowing of the American Vocational Association's efforts to 
develop standards and criteria for: evaluating occupational 
education we are using the Evaluative Cr iteria --Fourth Edi- 
tion which people at the secondary and postsecondary levels 
tell us is a relevant and useful instrument, but we anxiously 
await the results of the AVA study. 

8, The New England Association now has three commissions, the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, the Commission on Public Secon- 
dary Schools, and the Commission on Private Secondary Schools. On February 
4, 1970 a proposal was submitted to the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. The proposal was that a separate commission should be established^ 

3.o Responsible for accreditation of vocational-technical educa- 
tion grades 9-14 upto and including degree-granting programs. 

b. The new Commission would be made up of eleven members and 
would be representative of institutions grades 9-12, grades 
9-14 and grades 13-14 (associate degree granting) --the repre- 
sentation would also include at least one member from each 

of the six New England states. 

c. This would necessitate bylaw changes and the development of 
a realistic budget. 

d. We are still looking to the different possibilities of list- 
ing institutions within the membership booklet. 
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9. The New England Association does not have all the answers 
concerning a viable process of evaluation and accreditation 
of voca tional-technica i institutions, but we have gone to 
vocational- technical people and have developed standards, 
procedures, and adopted the use of a particular instrument 
for an interim period of time, we have been responsible to 
the needs of voca tiona 1- technical people, and we have tried 
to institute a programmatic evaluation for institutional 
accreditation. 



Highlights of Recent Activities of Middle 
States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School s 



Robert Kirkwood, Executive Secretary 
Commission on Higher Education 

1. One of the more insidious problems affecting educational accre- 
ditation is the extent to which folklore rather than fact shapes know- 
ledge and attitudes about accrediting activities and organizations. There 
are far too many myths about accreditation perpetrated or perpetuated by 
academicians, not to mention politicians and others outside the academic 
community. It behooves all who are interested in accrediting to do what 
we can to increase knowledge and understanding about it and to minimize 
the misapprehensions which persist. 

2. Unfortunately, part of our difficulty arises from the failure 
of some commentators and critics to distinguish sufficiently between 
appearances and realities in evaluation and accreditation. For example, 
the organizational structure of the Middle States Association shows no 
special commission assigned responsibility for accrediting occupational 
education, and the Commission of Higher Education publishes no document 
dealing exclusively with that subject. Superficially, this might lead 
to the judgment that MSA is unconcerned with occupational education, but 
any such conclusion would be a classic example of mistaking appearance 
for reality. So far as we know, the Middle States Association has accre- 
dited or is working with all non-profit institutions offering post- 
secondary occupational education in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia. It so happens that the 
vast majority of postsecondary o*ccupa tiona 1 programs is provided through 
the community colleges in our region, but a quick check will also show 
that we have accredited the Agricultural and Technical Colleges of New 
York State, the New York Institute of Technology, the Academy of Aero- 
nautics, the Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science, and numerous 
other specialized institutions offering occupational and career programs. 

3. The tendency in the Middle States region has been to interpret 
higher education in a broad encompassing sense, and this has required 
periodic revision in the attitudes and policies of the Commission on 
Higher Education. When accreditation first began, the membership list of 
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MSA included only liberal arts colleges and universities. However, since 
1921, accreditation has gradually been extended to include engineering 
colleges, teacher's colleges, seminaries, junior and community colleges, 
and specialized schools. In no case has the addition of new types of 
institutions to the accredited list required those institutions to change 
their nature or, their programs to conform with those of the existing 
membership. Rather, each institution has been encouraged to develop 
its own distinctive and often unique qualities, and indeed one of the 
more striking characteristics of the MSA membership list is the diversity 
of its institutions. Just as the membership has become more diverse, so 
representation on the Commission on Higher Education has become more 
varied in terms of the Commissioners 1 professional backgrounds and types 
of institutions from which they come. 

4. Our Commission is committee to total institutional accre- 
ditation, but it undertakes evaluation of programs and specialized curri- 
cula when requested. In this connection, we have developed good cooper- 
ative relations with a number of the specialized agencies, including the 
National League for Nursing, the Engineer’s Council for Professional 
Development, and the American Chemical Society. We believe it to be 

in the best interests of the institution, the educational community, and 
the public generally to foster increased cooperation among the various 
accrediting agencies, and we shall continue to work in this direction. 

If there is a single major cause for resentment of accreditation generally, 
it lies in the extent to which various agencies and organizations cause 
an institution to duplicate efforts, costs, data gathering and many other 
activities to satisfy their separate demands. We at Middle States are 
acutely conscious of this problem and see greater cooperation between our 
Commission and the specialized agencies in carrying out joint evaluations 
as a step in the right direction. 

5. Another source of misunderstanding about regional institutional 
accrediting is the assumption that it is carried out by a large pro- 
fessional staff. Nothing could be farther from the truth] The MSA 
Commission has two professionals, and it is only on very rare occasions 
that the staff participates directly in evaluations. Our teams are 

made up almost entirely of faculty and administrative personnel from 
accredited units in the Middle States area, although frequently we invite 
representatives from other regions. In the course of a single year, we 
involve over four hundred people in evaluation and special visits, and 
in consulting assignments. These are the people who influence the policies 
and procedures of the Commission, and our various documents are revised 
periodically to reflect their experience and suggestions. 

6. Until recently in our region, we had very few educators in 
the occupational and technical education fields, but fortunately that 
situation is changing. Team rosters show a growing - number of evaluators 
with this kind of preparation, and as the pool of talent grows we will be 
able to spread our assignments around rather than repeatedly calling on 
the same small group of experts. Incidentally, if you examined our team 
rosters, you might be surprised to find that we have four-year college 
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people visiting two-year colleges and vice versa. This is by design, 
since we believe rather strongly that there is a compelling need for 
better understanding between and among the various types and levels 
of educational institutions and their personnel. 

7. Because of our interest in acquainting more people with the 
nature and objectives of occupational education, the Commission has 
scheduled case studies at a number of campuses during the past several 
years. These have provided opportunities for intensive study of parti- 
cular programs and policies to faculty and administrators from many 
different campuses. For example, a case study at Broome Technical 
Community College this past year devoted special attention to computer 
development and para-medical curricula. The introduction of computer 
courses and applications at Broome was a pioneering effort among two- 
year colleges; their para-medical curricula include five associate- 
degree programs of which two, X-Ray and Environmental Health Technolo- 
gies, were pilot programs requested by the State University and the 
State Education Department of New York. Several case studies are held 
each year, but it has been our design to include at least two two-year 
colleges because of the special opportunities they provide for partici- 
pants to learn about occupational and technical education, 

8. When all is said and done about what we are doing, however, 
the fact remains that there is still a great deal more to do. There is 
absolutely no room for complacency as we contemplate new pressures and 
new demands affecting all aspects of education. We must continue to 
strive for greater effectiveness and responsiveness in the accrediting 
process, and simultaneously we must do a better job of informing our own 
constituencies as well as the public-at-large about the nature and meaning 
of accreditation. 

9. I earnestly hope that in our efforts to strengthen accreditation 
we will not lose sight of three major concerns. One is the integrity 

of the institutions with which we deal. The accrediting process should 
become increasingly a cooperative endeavor between the appropriate agency 
or agencies and the individual institution, with full respect accorded to 
the nature and purpose of the institution. It will be a most unhappy 
day for education if all accreditation should ever be imposed in an 
authoritarian way, or jammed down the unwilling throats cf educational 
institutions. In our eagerness to assure the quality of their educa- 
tional offerings, let's be careful to consider the rights of the insti- 
tution and avoid any actions or policies which could in any way contribute 
to their further fragmentation or fiscal jeopardy. 

Another of my concerns is with the pluralism which has characterized 
American education and from which it has derived so much of its strength 
and orginality. To many, accreditation is an intimidating threat to that 
diversity and suggests a stifling negative force rather than a stimulating 
positive one. Let me here express the hope that accreditation will never 
be permitted to become a kind of pressure chamber which destroys distinction 
and uniqueness for the sake of conformity and standardization. Despite the 
long history of education, we are far from having all the answers about 
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